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THE OLD PURITANS, 
These good men lived in England. 


They 
loved God and wished to worship him and only 


him, as the Bible taught. They were disgusted 
with the corruptions and foolish ceremonies of 
the Catholic church; nor would they submit to 
the ceremonies of the English Episcopal church. 
They wished to purify that church of what they 
believed to be corruption and unmeaning rites, 
not authorized by the word of God. Hence 
they were called Puritans. These men wished 
to worship God in a different way from the 
Catholic or the Episcopal church. But they 
were persecuted—threatened with death—put to 
death, or driven from their country. They 
would get together at midnight in London, some- 
times: 200 of them, to worship God, but they 
were soon found out and soldiers were sent to 
arrest them. They loved their religion more 
than life, and they would not give up its profes- 
sion. They were sent to prison. Husbands and 
wives, parents and children were separated. 
None of my young readers can have an idea how 
much they were despised and how ill treated at 
their homes and in their own country. They 
finally made their escape, some in one way and 
some in another, to Holland, thinking that they 
could have more freedom and escape their cruel 
persecutors. They lived in Amsterdam one 
year, and then removed to Leyden. Here they 
resided twelve years, and during that time they 
were so upright and peaceable that the people lov- 
ed them, and the magistrates spoke of them with 
great respect. They were very poor, but hon- 
est and industrious, and the Dutch lent them 
money and employed them. But with all these 
aids they could not get a living in the place. 
The morals of the people were not good where 
they lived. A large part of them finally resolv- 


ed to leave Leyden and embark for America. 


Here they said they could be free from kings 
and priests. They could read their bibles quiet- 
ly by their own firesides, and worship God with- 
out fear of death. Every thing was put in readi- 
ness for their long voyage. Those who had de- 
termined to sail, left Leyden with many tears, 
and amidst the greetings of the last farewells. 
They thought of their old homes with sad hearts, 
and of the graves of their fathers; of their play- 
grounds and green hills, and beautiful rivers. 
These they were about to leave forever. The 
old ocean was before them, and a wilderness for 


: ja barren shore without houses or friends. 





their home. It was a trying time. They wep 
and prayed together, Even the Dutch str an 
gers, who crowded about them on the wharves, 
could not refrain from weeping. 

‘*The last moment had now come. Their 
venerable pastor, Mr. Robinson, who was to re- 
main, now kneeled, and the whole company 
knelt with him in fervent prayer. They then 
parted with mutual embraces and tears,” and 
were soon borne to England and from thence to 
America, and anchored in Cape Cod harbor. A 
cold winter was before them and they were upon 
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'God was with them and blessed them. 

These men, children, were men of prayer. 
They trusted in God and “asked him daily for 
the things they needed, If they were about to 
do any thing or to take a journey, they would 
first ask God’s blessing to rest upon them. 
They wished God to go with them and assist 
them. Such men were our’ fathers. :_Do we 
love and reverence that God as they did? Do 
you pray to him daily? Do you ask him to for- 
give your sins and- make you good children, 
humble ‘Christians? Look again at these ser- 
vants of God as they-kneel with their little ones 
on the wliarf. See that holy man pleading with 
the God of fieaven to bless them.—S. S. Treas. 
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SUCCESS UNDER DISCOURAGEMENTS, 


Some of the black eyed and blue eyed read- 
ers of this paper may be orphan children, who 
have neither father nor mother to take care of 
them. Perhaps they, would like to read about a 
poor unfortunate orphan boy. His name was 
Thomas M , and he had no father nor moth- 
er to take care of him, so -he was placed in the 
Boylston Asylum at Sduth Boston. . 

‘Thomas was from his infancy of a feeble con- 
stitution, and was never able to play and wrestle 
with other boys of his age. So when they went 
out from school to run, and leap, and shout, he 
was obliged to stand one side, and look on. 
And then to inercase his discouragements he was 
so deaf that it was very difficult for him to hear 
common noises and sounds, and this infirmity 
often caused him great mortification. Thomas 
wanted to be as smart as any of the boys, but he 
was weak and puny, and hard of hearing, so he 
must look on while the rest of the boys played, | 
and this made him feel very sad. 

Now some wicked boys might be disposed to 
laugh at Thomas, to see him dodging out of the 
way, as though he was afraid of the rest of the 
boys, but this would be very cruel and wrong. 
How much better it would look in any boy to be 
kind to him, to go and encourage him, and play 
with him, and try to cheer him up under his 
misfortunes. 

But poor Thomas met with a sad: accident. 
My young readers will shudder whem they hear 
that he lost one of his eyes. Oh how painful! 
How do you think the little orphan boy felt 
when he lay with his face bound up, in a dark 
room, thinking over his hard lot, that he had no 











father nor mother to take care of him, and now 
one of his eyes was Jost to him forever’? 

But this was not the end of his troubles. He 
had the misfortune to break one of his legs, and 
for some time it was supposed that he must be a 
cripple for life! Oh how sadly must the little 
boy have felt as he lay day after day, and week 
after week, with bandages on his leg, waiting for 
it to heal! But Thomas was always patient 
and resigned under his manifold sufferings, and 
very rarely uttered a word of complaint. He 
remembered how the good book said, ** When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.” And soit was. All 
who saw him felt a sympathy for him, and this 
was very soothing and encouraging to the heart 
of the poor little orphan boy. 

But years rolled on, and Thomas in some 
measure outgrew the effects of his misfortunes, 
but it was supposed that he would never be able 


dependent on public charity, for his support. 
He had been at the Asylum a long time, and one 
after another of the boys was apprenticed to 
learn some trade, or to live with a farmer in the 
country, but no one wanted Thomas, though he 
was now older than most of the boys when they 
left the Asylum to go out to some trade. This 
was very discouraging. Still Thomas did not 
forget what the good book told him. 

Now it so happened that his younger brother 
was an apprentice to a mechanic in the country. 
Thomas went out to make him a visit. There 
he found a kind and worthy man—a shoemaker, 
who was willing to allow him a trial in his shop. 
Oh how the heart of Thomas bounded at the 
thought that he might have a chance to try his 
hand in this good man’s shop. Of course he did 
his very best, and Mr. was so well pleased 
with him that he consented to take Thomas as 
an apprentice. ‘This was what he had hardly 
dared to expect. He therefore was faithful and 
industrious, and embraced every opportunity to 
improve. He has gone through a regular ap- 
prenticeship with honor to himself, and is able 
to earn an honest and independent living. He 
is now at work for himself, and has begun to lay 
up some small gains from his earnings against 
the time of need. 

At present Thomas bids fair to get along bet- 
ter in the world than thousands of more favored 
young men. He is never heard harping on the 
old loafer tune of “hard times,” and want of 
employment. He is never seen lounging around 
the bar room, nor idling away his time in the 
street, but he rises early, goes to his shop where 
his customers can find him when they want their 
work done, and when he has finished his pleas- 
ant task, he takes up some book to improve bi 
mind and heart, not forgetting that goth he 
where he found the precious words, « Whe ¥ 
father and my mother forsake me, Ls 
will take me up.” 

Now young readers I have bee i 

true story about Thomas, and I ree a wh 
member it. You who have kind fathers and. 
mothers to take care of you,, 
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very obedient to all their counsels and commands. 
‘And you should think of the poor little orphan 
children, many of whom are sick and weak like 
Thomas. And those of my readers who are or- 
phans should take courage from the story of 
Thomas; be patient, submissive, and cheerful, 
and above all, learn to trust in the Lord for all 
things, and do good to all as they have oppor- 
tunity.—Christian Watchman. 

















OBITUARY. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


A few days since, (says the Boston Ameri- 
can,) under our obituary head, was recorded 
the death of a child of about two and a half 
years of age—the daughter of N. A. Thompson, 
Esq., of this city. Connected with her death is 
one of those beautiful and touching incidents 
which sometimes occur, as if to remind us of the 
close. connection and sisterly communion which 
exist between the innocent child and the spirits 
of the better land, and which should reconcile 
parents to the early loss of the little ones which 
are lent them but for a season; or rather, as 
we, should say, to the return of a wandering 
child of heaven to her celestial abode. 

The Evening Gazette thus beautifully notices 
the death of the little one :— 

‘* A few days before the child’s illness, a but- 
terfly, very large and -of singular beauty, was 
found hovering in the room where she was at 
play, quite fascinating her with its graceful mo- 
tions and brilliant colors; and after being sever- 
al times thrust out, flying back at last, and rest- 
ing on the infant’s forehead. For a moment the 
beautiful insect remained there, expanding its 
brilliant wings, to the great delight of the child; 
then suddenly, as if it had accomplished its pur- 
pose, took its departure, and was soon out of 
sight. The child sickened—and again a few 
hours before her death, the butterfly was seen 
fluttering and seeking entrance at the window of 
her chamber. It matters not, to our faith, 
whether, as the innocent superstition of another 
land would tell us, there was a message thus 
borne from the holy world, that this young life 
was needed there and must be taken away. 
But at least, while we remember that this frail 
insect is the .emblem not only of a fleeting exis- 
tence, but of a resurrection from a narrow and 
humble life to a higher and a brighter, we may 
find in the incident an illustration that shall 
teach us that Christian lesson which can never 
reach us too powerfully—that the spirit, of which 
we witness the first unfolding here, has a freer 
and nobler expansion, in a home where our love, 
though not our care, can follow it.” 

It is to this touching little incident, so beauti- 
fully told by our cotemporary, that we presume, 
the subjoined lines have reference, which we 
found in the editorial desk of one: of our asso- 
ciates, during his absence from town. 


THE BUTTEFLY TO THE DYING CHILD. 

Sweet child! but yesterday— 

When the glad breeze swept o’er the summer lawn— 

How blithely thou didst chase me, far away, 
Fleet as the bounding fawn, 

E’en now | hear thy joyous laugh ring out— 

I see thy smile, as thou dost trip about, 
“T’ll have thee,” thou did’st sing, 

As my gay pinions lured thee from the door— 

* Light now upon my hand, bright, tiny thing! 
And roam the fields no more.” * 

With mirth worn out, thou slept beneath the tree, 

And I watched thee, dreaming of heaven and me. 
Sweet was thy slumber, child! 

‘Upon that mossy couch—oh! sweet thy dream. 

I lit upon thy sunny brow; as honey wild 
Thy breath was sweet, or thyme. 

“Father who art in heaven,” thy lips did part, 

As thine infant prayer came gushing from thy heart. 
But the cold damp of earth 

Shaded thy spirit, chilled thy little hand. 

They. bore:thee to thy home—no more thy mirth, 
Jewel of the little band! 














Flashed from thy lip, thine eye. Thy mother’s breast 
Thy dying pillow is—thy home of rest! 


There, sweet child! reposing, 
1 guard thee now. I come, ere thou dost die, 
To mark the beauty of thine eye, just closing, 
And catch the last sweet sigh. 
I loved thy mirth, but dying, more, oh more, 
That cherub smile thy lips that lingers o’er. 
From shrub to flowret driven— 

Like thee, Pve roamed the fields, nor dream’d of earth; 
My brilliant wings have fann’d the air of heaven; 
I watched thy gentle birth 
In the bright realms of bliss—to lead thee right, 

I took the form most lovely to thy sight. 


But thou art summoned home! 
And I; thine angel, wait to bear thee back. 
Thy gentle spirit I receive. Sweet child, come! 
See! on our homeward track, 
Angels’ smiles are beaming. See! near the Throne, 
The sainted spirits welcome thee, loved one! 
Hark! thy last breath and sigh, 
Upon thy mother’s bosom! Thou dost but sleep, 
And shalt awake again in Paradise. 
Then who, oh who would weep! 
Rise! rise! my wings shall bear thy spirit on— 
To earth a child is lost—to heaven a cherub won! 
The moss rose, near thy bed, 
Is mine—emblem of one so pure and fair— 
Its leaves now wither—its stalk is dying—dead ! 
‘And scarce it scents the air. 
Thy vital spark, sweet child, is linked with it— 
As dies the rose, thy soul doth homeward flit. 
Come home, oh spirit dear! 
Pve watched thy budding bloom—I’ve caught thy sigh, 
Thy jocund laugh, upon my wings, to bear 
As an offering on high. 
And now, my mission done, I soar away, 
To bathe my pinions in celestial day. 
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HISTORY OF A BIBLE. 


As I am a book so generally known, it is pro- 
bable that almost every one is acquainted with 
the principal traits of my character. I do not 
profess, that by my influence, persons will gain 
great honor or riches, in this world; but I do 
profess to declare unto man the will of God, and 
to make known to him the way by which he may 
be saved from the sins which he finds are con- 
tinually besetting his path. I am not like many 
books, which please the imagination, but unfit a 
person for all sober and rational enjoyment. 
My precepts are all pure, just and holy; and if 
all mankind would but follow them, they would 
be happy here, whatever might be their circum- 
stances, and they could look forward to the hap- 
piness of a future world with joy. unspeakable. 
Although it is my aim to make every one happy, 
yet Tam rejected, and slighted more than any 
other book. 

I recollect but very few of the circumstances 
which attended the early part of my existence. 
When about six years had rolled over me, I was 
purchased by a gentleman who was very wealthy. 
He transported me to his place of residence, and 
placed me upon a shelfin his bookcase. I felt 
pleased with a change of situation, hoping that 
now I should be the means of effecting some 
good. But alas! I was very much neglected. 
Instead of making it his daily business to study 
and practise my principles, | was taken from my 
place only on the Sabbath; and then to be pe- 
rused but for a few moments. Instead of en- 
deayoring to derive good from me, his thoughts 
were always: engaged in plans for speculation, 
so that. instead of becoming attached to me, he 
complained that he could not understand iny 





doctrines. He said that I contradicted myself 
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in a variety of places, and he at last resolved 
that he would have nothing more to do with me. 
I was therefore put back into my place, there to 
remain, as I feared, for a long time. But as 
often as my owner looked at me, he felt the 
stings of conscience ; for he knew that he was 
doing: wrong. He had. already learned enough 
to know that if he followed my precepts, he 
must relinquish his love for the vanity and riches 
of .this world, and instead of seeking the ap- 
plause of men, devote bis time and talents to the 
service of his Maker. He therefore made the 
resolution, that he would rid himself of me the 
first ‘opportunity which presented itself, that he 
might have nothing to disturb him in the enjoy- 
ment of this world’s goods. 

On being called upon one day to give some- 
thing to aid the missionary cause, rather than to 
part with any of his money, he consented to be 
separated from me; endeavoring at the same 
time, to still his conscience by thinking that he 
had done some good, in giving away a bible. I 
felt sure that this change would be a pleasant 
one, for I knew that even the poor heathen, if 
once made acquainted with my precepts, would 
accept, with a heart full of gratitude, the terms 
of happiness and peace which I hold up to them. 

I was placed on board of a vessel which was 
bound to Burmah. There were six missionaries 
in the vessel, and several sailors, who had left 
their homes and friends for that far distant land. 
These sailors seemed utterly regardless of every 
thing of a serious nature. They did not utter 
one sentence, without taking the name of God 
in vain. The missionarios could not hear such 
conversation, without feeling that they had here 
a work to perform. They prevailed upon the 
sailors to meet every evening in the cabin, where 
a portion of my words was read, and a prayer 
offered. Here in this vessel I was made an in- 
strument in the hands of God, of turning the 
hearts of several of these sailors to himself. 

When the vessel arrived at the destined port, 
I was taken on shore by one of the missionaries, 
there to proclaim the tidings of salvation to the 
benighted heathen. Now from day to day they 
flock to hear the messengers of God preach to 
them concerning that Being who was before un- 
known to them. Here, I trust, I shall spend the 
remainder of_my days. Although I was neglect- 
ed in that Jand where bibles are. plenty, here I 
am sought with that eagerness with whish a hun- 
gry man would seek for the only food which he 
knew would support life.—S. S. Treasury. 





THE INDIAN BIBLE. 
A GRANDFATHER’s Story. 

My dear children, what a task would you 
think it, even with a long lifetime before you, 
were you bidden to copy every chapter and verse, 
and word, in yonder great family Bible! Would 
not this be a heavy toil? But if the task were, 
not to write off the English Bible, but to learn a 
language, utterly unlike all other tongues,—a 
language which hitherto had never been learned, 
except by the Indians themselves, from their 
mother’s lips,—a language never written, and 
the strange words of which seemed inexpressible 
by letters ;—if the task were, first, to learn this 
new variety of speech, and then to translate the 
Bible into it, and to do it so carefully, that not 
one idea throughout the holy book should be 
changed,—what would induce you to undertake 
this toil! Yet this was what the Apostle Eliot 
did. 

It was a mighty work for a man, now grow- 
ing old, to take upon himself. And what earth- 
ly reward could he expect from it? None; no 
reward on earth. But he believed that the red 
men were the descendants of those lost tribes of 
Israel of whom history has been able to tell‘ us 
nothing, for thousands of years. He hoped that 
God had sent the English across the ocean, 
Gentiles as they were, to enlighten this benight- 
ef portion of his once chosen race. And when 
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he should be summoned hence, he trusted to 
meet blessed spirits in another world, whose bliss 
would have been earned by his patient toil, in 
translating the Word of God. This hope and 
trust were far dearer to him, than any thing that 
earth could offer. 

Sometimes, while thus at work, he was visit- 
ed by learned men, who desired to know what 
literary undertaking Mr. Elliot had in hand. 
They, like himself, had been bred in the stu- 
dious cloisters of a university, and were suppos- 
ed to possess all the erudition which mankind 
has hoarded up from age to age. Greek and 
Latin were as familiar to them as the babble of 
their childhood. Hebrew was like their mother 
tongue. They had grown gray in study; their 
eyes were bleared with poring over print and 
manuscript, by the light of the midnight lamp. 

And yet, how much had they left unlearned ! 
Mr. Eliot would put into their hands some of 
the pages, which he had been writing; and be- 
hold! the gray headed men stammered over the 
long, strange words, like a little child in his first 
attempts to read. Then would the apostle call 
to him an Indian boy, one of his scholars, and 
show him the manuscript, which had so puzzled 
the learned Englishmen. 

*¢Read this, my child,” said he, ‘these are 
some brethren of mine, who would fain hear the 
sound of thy native tongue.” ; 

Then would the Indian boy cast his eyes over 
the mysterious page, and read it so skilfully, that 
it sounded like wild music. It seemed as if the 
forest leaves were singing in the ears of his au- 
ditors, and as if the roar of distant streams were 
poured through the young Indian’s voice. Such 
were the sounds amid which the language of the 
red man had beeen formed ; and they were still 
heard to echo in it. 

The lesson being over, Mr. Eliot would give 
the Indian boy an apple or a cake, and bid him 
leap forth into the open air, which his free na- 
ture loved. The apostle was kind to children, 
and even shared in their sports, sometimes. 
And when his visiters had bidden him farewell, 
the good man turned patiently to his toil again. 

[ Grandfather's Chair.’ 
—— s 
GOD SEES ME. 


God sees me; yes, and God sees you, my 
young friends, at all times, and in all places; he 
sees us by night, as well as by day; he sees us 
when we are out in the fields, or asleep on our 
beds. The darkness of the night cannot hide us 
from his piercing eye. He is perfectly acquaint- 
ed with all our ways; he is acquainted even with 
our secret thoughts. He is a God that loves 
righteousness, but hates iniquity, and is angry 
with the wicked every day. 

There was once a little girl, not many years 
ago, who came to her mother one day, appa- 
rently in great distress, crying, “‘God sees me ; 
God sees me.” She had been taught that God’s 
all-seeing eye is ever upon us; she felt that she 
was a sinner; she felt the wickedness of her 
heart ; therefore she was afraid of God, who she 
knew observed all that she did, and all that was 
inher. In this state of mind she went to her 
mother, as we have said, erying, ‘‘ God sees me ; 
God sees me.” Her mother, seeing her dis- 
tress, told her that if she loved God, he would 
love her, and look upon her with pleasure; that 
if she tried to please him in every way—by serv- 
ing him, in being sorry for her sins, and forsak- 
ing them—she need not be afraid of him, that he 
would be angry with her. Soon after this, the 
burden fell from her heart, and she came again 
to her mother, with her face brightened up, joy- 
fully exclaiming, ‘* God sees me ; God sees me.” 
Now she wanted God to see her. She was glad 
that he saw her. Before, she was afraid of him, 
because she did not love him; and therefore she 
knew he was angry with her. Now she loves 
him, and tries to please him; and therefore has 
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faithful follower of the Saviour, loved and re- 
spected by all who knew her, 

How many children there are who wish that 
God could not see them. They love to sin; 
they love to do things which their conscience 
tells them is not right; therefore they wish that 
God’s eye could not behold them ; for they know 
that he will punish the wicked. 

If you would be truly happy, you must live in 
such a way that you need not be afraid of God’s 
all-seeing eye. Do nothing that you know will 
displease him. Put away sin far from you, for 
it is the abominable thing which God hates. 
Love and serve him with all your heart, soul, 
mind and strength; and then you can say with 
gladness, ‘‘ God sees me.” R 
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A REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR, 


‘‘Halloa, you man with the pail and frock !" 
said a British officer,: as he brought his fiery 
steed to a stand in front of Governor Chitten- 
den’s dwelling—** Can you inform me whether 
his Excellency the Governor of Vermont re- 
sides here?” 

‘« He does,” was the response of the man, still 
-wending his way to the pig-stye. 

‘Is his Excellency at home?” continued the 
stranger. ‘ 

‘‘Most certainly,” replied the man of the 
frock. 

‘Take my horse by the bit, then,” said the 
officer, ‘‘1 have business to transact with your 
master.” 

Without a second bidding the man did as re- 
‘quested, and the officer alighted and made his 
way to the door, and gave the panel some hear- 
ty taps with the butt of his riding-whip—for be 
it known, in those days of republican simplicity, 
knockers and bells, like servants, were in but 
little use. ‘The good dame of the house answer- 
ed the sumnrons in personm;and having seated 
the officer and ascertained his desire to see the 
Governor, departed toinform her husband of the 
guest’s arrival; but on ascertaining that the offi- 
cer had made a hitching-post of her husband, she 
immediately returned and informed the officer 
that the Governor was engaged in the yard, and 
could not well wait upon his Honor and his horse 
at the same time. ‘lhe predicament of the offi- 
cer can be better imagined than described. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








DISAPPOINTED HOPE. 


I shall never forget an instance of disappoint- 
ed hope which occurred in the early part of my 
career. A young man who had been instructed 
in a Sabbath School as to the elements of reli- 
gion, but had never made any pretension to 
piety, was stricken with an alarming disease. 
His concern about his soul was immediate and 
overwhelming, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” 
seemed the one question which absorbed all his 
thoughts. ‘Those around him did not fail to ex- 
pound the reply of Paul and Silas—* Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” He listened most 
intently; hope sprung up in his soul, and pas- 
sages of Scripture which he had learned at 
school, but which had till then escaped his mem- 
ory, came pouring into his mind with a richness, 
propriety, and consecutiveness truly wonderful. 
Disease now gained upon him, and all hope of 
recovery fled. ‘The surgeon plainly told him 
that nothing more could be done, and that a few 
hours would terminate his life. He received the 
announcement with perfect composure, and said 
that he“had no wish to live; his only desire was 
to depart and be with Christ. Inexperienced as 
{ then was, had he died, 1 should not have en- 
tertained a doubt of his safety: But the sur- 
geon was mistaken ; to the surprise of every one, 





nothing to fear. This same little girl grew up at 


his recovery was soon completed. He went to 





the house of God the first Sabbath he was able 
to walk, and returned thanks for his restoration. 
For the next few Sabbaths following he was 
there; afterwards I missed him. For some 
time I was unable to learn what had become of 
him; at last I ascertained that an act of gross 
immorality had rendered it expedient for him to 
leave the neighborhood. 

After the lapse of twenty years, I very unex- 
pectedly met with him once again. During the 
interval, he had become a hardened sot. Atthe 
time of this interview, however, he was perfect- 
ly sober, but he appeared to have forgotten me. 
I reminded him of his vows in affliction. He 
then mentioned my name. I endeavored to re- 
call his former impressions, but the attempt was 
hopeless; his conscience was seared as with a 
hot iron; all I could get him to say of the af- 
fliction which once seemed so hopeful, was, ‘I 
have no wish to remember it.”—Decapolis. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








A CHILD’S SACRIFICE. 
FROM A FEMALE MISSIONARY. 

In Dr. Leifchild’s interesting speech at Exe- 
ter Hall, in February last, he proposed a plan, 
which I could not but approve and admire. It 
was, to form an Auxiliary Society, in which the 
names of children, as soon as they could under- 
stand, were to be enrolled, and to continue until 
they arrived at their majority. He said, ‘I be- 
lieve there are thousands of little ones, through- 
out the country, of both sexes, who would be 
glad to be enrolled for some amount.” Now I 
could not help thinking, at the time I read it, 
that in this respect the poor deluded idolaters 
here, afford a striking example, worthy of the 
imitation of Christians. I scarcely ever remem- 
ber meeting a procession for idolatrous worship, 
that there was not a number of children bearing 
some part.in it. On one occasion I met a man 





and woman, with three children, on their way to 
Amoor’s Temple. I asked them where they 
were going. They said, “To make pooja,” or 
worship. I asked ‘*Why?” They said, ‘ One 
child had been sick’; they did make vow, and 
were going to pray.” I said, “Why, for sucha 
little child?” They smiled, and said, ** Why 
not?” 

The man carried in one hand @& fowl, for sac- 
rifice ; and with the other led a little boy, about 
six years old, who had in his hand three sweet 
potatoes. On his shoulder the man carried a lit- 
tle girl, about three years old, who had in her 
hand a cocoa nut. The woman carried a brass 
plate, with a little rice, some saffron, a little su- 
gar, and some flowers. She had an infant about 
twelve months old; and O, ye Christian moth- 
ers, think with compassion on this little one, who 
also had its sacrifice for the devil. Jn its little 
hand it carried a plantain. I asked, ‘* What is 
this for?” They replied, ** It is for sacrifice!” 
They looked satisfied with themselves. They 
thought by doing this, they should so far secure 
the favor of the demon, that no evilshould befall 
them. Oh, how I longed to lead them to Him 
who is the friend, and not the foe of our little 
ones; who, though the mighty God, has said, 
‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en.” Christian mothers, will you not teach your 
little ones to do something for the cause of Him 
who has died for them? [If it’ is worth no more 
than a plantain, you may teach them, as did this _ 
heathen mother,—“ It is for sacrifice.” Endeav- 
or to sow in their young warm hearts the seeds 
of benevolence, and teach them, as one of their 
earliest lessons, ‘that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

And oh, my beloved children and young friends, 
will you allow me to,appeal to your benevolent 
feelings on behalf of these poor, neglected, and 





destitute little girls and boys, whose souls, you 
know, are worth more than a world! Perhaps 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








you will say, ‘* Well, but I cannot save their 
souls.” Nomorecan 1; but we can direct them 
to Him who can, and will, if they seek him. 
Many of these poor children have been rescued 
from scenes of the greatest misery and distress. 
Great are the cruelties and sufferings that some 
of them have endured. Many were brought to 
us during the famine, almost dead ; it was some 
time before. they recovered, but now most of 
them are tolerably well. We have a large 
school-room for them, in which they are taught, 
and sleep, for in this country they do not re- 
quire beds, as they do in England, but they sleep 
upon a little mat. They take their meals in the 
verandah, without knives or forks, which curry 
and rice do not require. . They eat out of a little 
earthen catty, or dish; and if you could see some 
of their little merry faces, you would say they 
were quite as happy as many young ladies ina 
boarding-school in England. 
[London Miss. Magazine. 





“EDITORIAL. 
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A TIME FOR EVERY TAING, AND EVERY THING 
IN ITS TIME. 
“Come Lucy, get your work ; it is nine o’clock,” said 
her mother. 
“How tired Tam of doing the same things at the 
same time every day!” exclaimed Lucy. “I do wish’ 
mother, you would Jet me goonasI please. If I do 


every thing, what difference will it make which I do 
first >” 


“If you do every thing, perhaps it will not make any,” 
replied her mother. 

“ And then, besides, mother, I think my plan would 
really be the best ; for we can do things better when we 
feel like doing them you know.” 

-“ But I am afraid, Lucy, there are some things you 
would not do at all at that rate.” 

“Sewing, you mean, mother; or arithmetic. To be 
sure I'never feel like studying arithmetic ;—but then I 
promise to do al) the things I have to do now inthe 
course of the day; if you will let me take my own time 
for them.” ; 

“ Well, Lucy, you may make the experiment to-day, 
and we will see how it succeeds.” 

“Oh thank you, mother; and now, so as to make sure 
of not neglecting my arithmetice, as I see you think I 
will, mother, I will go and do my sums the very first 
thing.” 

So Lucy proceeded to find her slate and pencil; but 

before she had finished her first sum in fractions, it oc- 
curred to’ her that after all, she had better ‘draw first. 
“For if I wait till the san gets round to where my desk 
is, he shines on the paper and troubles me; and besides, 
when Henry comes home, I dare say he will want his 
compasses, and other things.” 
"Then Lucy walked to the closet to put away her slate 
and pencil, but on the way it occurred. to her that after 
all she w&s not acting upon her resolution, and that it 
was rather foolish to do first the thing she liked best of 
all,. She stopped to reflect'a moment, but the thought 
of her drawing having taken possession of her imagina- 
tion, she was not now in a condition to weigh the argu- 
ments on each side impartially; and she ‘easily persua- 
ded herself that the ‘reasons ‘in favor of drawing now, 
were the strongest. 

“Lucy had a natural taste for drawing, and she was 
now in the midst of a very pretty picture. The hours 
flew on, until she was startled by a sunbeam slanting 
across her paper. 

“ Why, I thought the sun never came in here till after 
eleven o'clock,” exclaimed she; “and it cannot be 
eleven yet!” 

She was mistaken; the clock told her it was twenty 
minutes past eleven. 

“Oh dear, what shall Ido?” now said Lucy; “the 
whole morning is gone before'l thought of it.” She put 
up her drawing, and began to consider what she should 
do next. ee en _ 
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“There are my sums—but then my fingers are stiff 
already with holding a pencil,—and sewing—that is just 
as bad; I guess I will get my history lesson next.” 

Lucy took her history and seated herself by the win- 
dow ; she read over several sentences, but her mind was 
occupied with thinking what she had better do next, or 
whether she should have time to do any thing else be- 
fore dinner. . 

“T shall have time, perhaps, to write composition, and 
then I shall only have arithmetic and sewing left for af- 
ternoon,” thought she. “But then I cannot write com- 
position after Henry gets home, he teazes me so. I 
ought to write it now, I declare, and I will.” 

So, forgetting that writing required as much use of 
the fingers as ciphering, Lucy went for her slate again; 
it had the unfinished sum upon it, but then she could 
write on the other side. Her mother had given her 
“The Dog” for a subject, and as Lucy knew a great 
many anecdotes about dogs, she had no difficulty in 
writing. But before she had half finished, her brother 
Henry came in from school. “Oh dear!” said Lucy, 
“ now I mnst put away my writing, else Henry will come 
and look overymy shoulder. I wish I could finish this 
story first.” 

Henrv came in, telling what a beautiful day it was. 
“Tt must be the beginning of the Indian summer, I 
should think,” said he; “it has grown so warm and 
pleasant all of a sudden.” \ 

“Has it?” said Lucy—“that makes me think, I 
haven’t walked to-day ; will you:go to Green Hill with 
me, if I will go now 2” 

“ Yes, we shall just have time before dinner, if you 
make haste.” ' 

They had not quite tifne, for they came in puffing and 
panting a few minutes after the dinner bell had rung., 

Lucy’s school hours in the afternoon were from three 
till five, and till three o’clock came, she amused herself 
with Henry in their garden, now almost stripped of 
flowers, and in looking at the rabbits. Even when three 
o’clock struck, she remembered with some satisfaction, 
that she was not tied to hours now, and that she might 
stay longer if she pleased. She did stay “a minute 
longer,” as she called it, fifteen minutes in reality, tosee 


the rabbits eat some walnut-meats, which she picked out 
for them. 


When she went in, the question was again to be set- 
tled, what she should do next; and after some minutes. 
wasted in deciding, she took her history once more. 
“TI must certainly finish this lesson now,” said she to 
herself; and placing her chair against the wall so as to 
have a support for her head, she began to studly aloud. 
By degrees her voice grew more weak and inarticulate, 
till it ceased altogether, and her book dropped into her 
lap. Lucy was asleep. She was tired with her long 
walk and subsequent play. 

When she waked, it was four o’clock. She was now 
thoroughly alarmed. “Oh dear me,” escaped her more 
than once. 

Eveh at this late hour, however, Lucy might have ac- 
complished several of her tasks if not all of them, by 
working till six instead of five, if she had taken them 
up, one at a time, and steadily adhered to each till it was 
finished. But she jad no sooner fixed upon one, than 
some other seemed best to be attended to first; and 
finally when six o’clock came, she had begun them all, 
and finished—not one. 

Such was the result of Lucy’s “ experiment ;” and she 
confessed to' her mother at the close of the day, that she 
had been no happier, than when she had, “a time for 
every thing, and every thing in its time.” L. 








VARIETY. 











A Boy’s Reason for Reading the Bible. 

A boy by the name of Joseph Thornton, in a provin- 
cial town in England,—says a little English tract,—who 
was often observed diligently engaged with his Bible, 
was one day'asked’ why he ‘took such pains in reading 
the Scriptures, when most of his age paid so little atten- 





so much of the greatness and goodness of God. I have 
been reading where it'says, God made the world in six 
days. Now the world is many times bigger than this 
town, and there is no man that could build one house in 
that time. What a great Being must he then be, to 
make a whole world in six days! And this God was so 
good, another Scripture says, as to give his only Son to 
die for poor sinners. Now I know that I have done 
many things that are wrong. I have told lies, and been 
angry with my little brothers and sisters. I am there- 
fore a great sinner. What a good God must he be, to 
give nis Son to die for such a poor sinner as I am !” 
—~—— : 


The Little Boy and the Rose. 


A little boy was altowed one day to ramble about a 
garden, in which were many choice flowers; but he was 
desired not. to touch any of them. He, however, soon 
forgot what was said to him; and seeing a pretty rose, 
he ventured to pluck it. In a few minutes his finger 
streamed with blood, for it was severely scratched, and 
he cried bitterly, and ran to his sister. She bound up 
the wound, but reproved him: “ Ah, brother, if you had 
minded what was said to you, and not gathered the rosé, 
you would not have been wounded by the thorn.”— Jb, 

—+>—__—_ ; 


The Raven and the Cock. 


A raven one day promised a cock that he would show 
him a number of curious things, which he was sure no 
other bird possessed. The cock. went with him some 
way, and, in the hole of an old wall, he exhibited his 
hoards. There were bones and stones, bits of wood and 
horn, leather, rags, and a thousand other little things. 

“ Well,” said the cock, “and now tell me what is the 
use of all these; can you eat them?” “ No,” said the 
raven. -“ Will any other bird eat them?” said the cock. 
“No,” said the raven. “Can you do any good with 
them to yourself or others?” said the cock. * No,” said 
the raven. “Then,” cried the cock, “ what a fool thou 
art to spend thy time in laying up so much trash !” 

Children who fill their heads with idle nonsense, in- 
stead of useful knowledge, are no wiser than this silly 
bird. They lay up what will never do good to their own 
minds, or the ininds of their companions. 

——— 
The Burden of Sin Gone, 

A little girl, on going home from the inquiry meeting, 
said, “ Mother, I do think that I ama Christian.” “ What 
makes you think so, my child?” said hermother. “My 
burden of sin istgone. It left me all at once, and now ( 
feel happy.” “ Did it not remind you,” said her mother, 
“of Bunyan’s Christian, when he came to the cross, 
where his burden fell off?” “Yes, mother, it was just 
like that.”—S. S. Visiter. 








OBITUARY. 


Died in Wolfboro’? N. H. Nov. 1, 1842, Extza Maria, youngest 
daughter of Daniel and Sarah S. C. Pickering aged 9 years. 

When the form full of life, health and joy ceases from among us, 
we sorrow. When the mind that early displays a character for good, 
no longer gladdens, there is a void in our hearts. Very deep has 
been our sorrow for this departure from life. -Yet we are not without 
hope. .Hermemory yet living with us, gives to us those consolations 
which ovr love for her naturally asks for, being assured that she was 
taken from uns. to begin a better life beyond the grave. ‘Such was her 
peculiar character, such the unfolding of her mind, that bad we only 
the recollections of these with us, we should feel a deep interest in her 
history. But she has left with us evidence of something better—that 
she sorrowed and wept over her sins, that she loved her God and Sa- 
viour, so that we doubt not her Heavenly Father hasnow more fully 
adopted her as his own child and has united her te himself in strong- 
er bondsof love. We have seldom seen one so'young, sofitted by 
her engaging attention and her ardent love,to entwine around her 
the affections of friends as well as parents. We were waiting for 
years to unfold farther, and perfect her character; yet now we give 
her up, Knowing that the ripening of the soul is best secured whére 
she is now gone. We trust her in the arms of her Saviour, not in 
the coufidence merely that God is right in thus causing us to: mourn, 
but feeling a desire to thank him that in his great wisdom, Le has so 
well provided for her salvation.— Comm. 








POETRY. 
‘Written for the Youth's Companion. 
NELEN’S HAPPY PLAN OF LIFE, 


Yes, while I am a little child, 
I'll know of naught but good ; 

And pleasant thoughts and pleasant dreams, 
Shall be my spirit’s food. 

Oh, gratefully, I'll greet each morn, — 
And when the cheering sun 

Shall slowly part at eve,from me, 
*T will smile on duties done. 

I'll never wrong a living thing, 
But love shall guide each deed ;— 

And when I sorrowing tears shall find, 
I'll “ bind the bruised reed.” 

My life in peace will glide away,— 
Good angels, ever near, 

Will whisper in my heart delight—- 














tion,to them, “Because,” said he, “the Bible tells me 


My friends in Heaven appear! H.N. J. 
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